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ABORIGINAL REMAINS OF THE PIEDMONT AND 
VALLEY REGION OP VIRGINIA. 

BY GERARD FOWKE. 

At the time of the settlement of Jamestown four tribes, called col- 
lectively the Mannahoacs, occupied the country drained by the upper 
Rappahannock ; they migrated to the westward and their name was 
lost among the tribes with which they merged. The James river 
from the Falls to the Blue Ridge belonged to the Monacans, known 
to history as the Tuscaroras. The ancient remains of the region 
probably pertain largely to these peoples. 

Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, describes a mound opened by 
him near Charlottesville ; it was plainly an ossuary containing the 
bones of those who died at different times or places and were brought 
hither for interment. He estimates their number at not less than 
one thousand. He further relates that about the middle of the last 
century a party of Indians traveling through this section had, with- 
out inquiry or instruction, diverged several miles from their road 
and taken a straight course through the woods to this sepulcher, 
where they remained several hours seemingly mourning over the 
dead. Unfortunately, it is not told to what tribe they belonged. 

A mound apparently similar in its construction stood near the 
Rapidan river, in the northwest corner of Orange county. Some 
years ago the river cut away more than half of it, exposing above 
the original surface several strata of human bones. The portion 
remaining covered an area forty-two by forty-eight feet, and as left 
by the river was about ten feet high ; but the central part was after- 
ward hauled away, so that at the time of exploration in the spring 
of 1892 not more than one-fourth of the original structure remained. 
In this were found many deposits or beds of decayed human bones 
varying in thickness from a mere trace to not less than six inches ; 
the largest measured six by fifteen feet in area. There was no regu- 
larity in their position ; they were scattered throughout the mound 
at varying levels. Not more than four strata were exposed in any 
one vertical section, but it was reported that six layers had been 
found in digging away the central portion. If the earth had been 
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taken off in horizontal layers, bones would have been found at 
twenty or more different levels. It was thus evident that the de- 
posits were made at different times as the bones accumulated, each 
lot being covered with earth and the mound being then left undis- 
turbed until the next general burial. Bones of infants and children 
were found, while the teeth of some adults were worn down to the 
neck. Burned human bones in very small fragments were numer- 
ous ; in the bone-beds they seem to have been placed at random, 
but when found with the remains of not more than two or three 
skeletons they extended in a thin layer beneath the uncharred bones 
of the latter. 

The earth beneath the mound to within ten feet of the margin 
contained circular grave-pits in such numbers that they encroached 
upon one another until there was scarcely a spot in which undis- 
turbed earth could be found. These graves were of two kinds — one 
class having a depth of two feet with a diameter between four and 
five feet, the other not exceeding a foot in depth and less than four 
feet across. The former usually contained three layers of bony 
matter at intervals of about ten inches, the latter seldom more than 
one layer, and that at the bottom, though in a very few there was a 
second layer a few inches above. 

Owing to the decayed condition of the bones and the manner in 
which they were massed an accurate estimate of the number of 
skeletons may not be possible, but there were certainly nearly or 
quite two hundred and fifty, so the tumulus as completed probably 
contained or covered the remains of nearly one thousand people. 

We know historically that the tide-water Indians placed the bones 
of their dead in houses built for that purpose, and that the Six 
Nations, of whom the Monacans were one, gathered the bones of 
the dead and buried them collectively. It is not improbable that 
the Mannahoacs, being neighbors to both, had similar customs, and 
as these mounds are in their former territory and at least one of them 
was visited by Indians long after the whites had settled in the 
country, it is probable that they belonged to this tribe. 

Along the entire length of the James above the Falls aboriginal 
village sites are numerous. Unfortunately frequent freshets and 
long cultivation have, with one exception, rendered impossible any 
systematic examination of them ; but their locations, the character 
of the relics found about them, and the arrangement of such fire- 
beds and burial places as may still be traced are in close accord 
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with what we know of modern Indian villages. The most interest- 
ing site yet discovered is near Gala Water, in Botetourt county. In 
excavating for a railway more than two hundred skeletons were 
exhumed, with a great number and variety of associated relics. No 
particular notice was taken of them at the time, but later examina- 
tion of a narrow strip extending about one hundred and fifty feet 
along one side of the track showed that on a firm substratum of 
yellow clay with a practically level surface was a deposit of porous 
black soil containing great quantities of pottery, burned stones, 
broken implements, bones of various animals, and all the ordinary 
remains .of an aboriginal village site. They were scattered through 
the entire depth of black soil in such a manner as to show they had 
accumulated by gradual accretion, thus indicating a long and perma- 
nent occupation of the site. Scores of barbecue holes were found, 
most of them a little more than three feet in diameter, though some 
were considerably larger, and extending from two to four feet into 
the clay. These were filled with earth like that in the stratum 
above, mingled with all the debris incident to an Indian camp-fire, 
besides many finely wrought celts, arrow-heads, bone implements, 
and shell ornaments. In only two were human bones found : in 
one, part of a child's skull,, and in another an adult's skeleton, some 
of the bones much enlarged and roughened by disease. 

All other undisturbed human remains were in rudely dug graves, 
each barely large enough to contain a body, which in nearly every 
case was doubled into the smallest possible compass, most of them 
being laid on the side, though a few were on the back. No grave 
extended more than a foot into the clay, while some of the skeletons 
lay above it ; among them were remains of very young infants and 
of persons whose teeth indicated extreme age. Some of the bones 
showed healed fractures ; the right hand of one skeleton was miss- 
ing, and in the side of one dorsal vertebra an arrow-head was deeply 
imbedded. 

No mounds exist along this stream, but in the narrow valleys 
drained by its upper tributaries a number may be found, so similar 
in every respect to those farther east and north that no separate de- 
scription is necessary. 

When the Knights of the Golden Horseshoe had attained the 

summit of the Blue Ridge they looked westward over a vast expanse of 

prairie and meadow land destitute of timber except along the streams. 

Less than twenty years afterward the settlers of this valley rode day 

S4 
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after day through grass that reached their stirrups, seeking spots 
where they could find timber for building their houses. Like Ken- 
tucky, this region was utilized as a hunting ground by various tribes 
north and south, who annually at the close of their autumn hunt 
set fire to the dry grass to prevent the sprouting of trees and to en- 
sure an abundant pasture the following year. The Delawares and 
Catawbas warred continually for its possession ; the Iroquois, claim- 
ing prior ownership, contended with both. Other tribes, chief of 
whom were the Shawnees, also resorted here. This is true also of 
valleys between the Shenandoah and the Alleghanies. Traces of 
village sites are found along all the streams, and mounds or cairns 
are scattered sparsely over the country. Cemeteries along the 
South Branch of the Potomac have yielded, along with the ordi- 
nary Indian relics, glass beads, iron hatchets, brass ornaments, 
etc., proving a modern date for them. 

The mounds are of three classes: (i) of earth, (2) of stone, and 
(3) of the two combined in varying proportions. Two miles north- 
west of Linville is a mound in a creek bottom subject to frequent 
overflow. Its height has been reduced by cultivation from eight or 
nine to three feet, and for many years bones have been plowed out. 
It is not known to what level above the earth they extended, but 
the mound and the earth beneath to a depth of two feet were filled 
over a space thirty-six feet in diameter with human bones in the 
utmost disorder and confusion. Many of the grave-pits contained 
the remains of only one or two individuals ; others held ten, twenty, 
or even more skeletons. Where there were not more than two or 
three skeletons in a grave, relics would be found with them ; this 
was especially the case with infants, with all of whom were quantities 
of shell beads. Where many skeletons had been piled together, either 
in the mound or in the graves beneath, little or nothing accompa- 
nied them. A few skeletons had all the bones in their proper rela- 
tive positions, showing interment soon after death, but by far the 
larger part of the bones had been thrown in at random. For in- 
stance, five or six skulls would be in contact, with not a lower jaw 
near them ; a dozen or more femora or tibia would lie side by side 
like a bundle of sticks. The largest bone-bed measured ten by 
twenty-five feet level across the top, a foot thick at the central part, 
and three feet thick at the ends, where it ended in funnel-shaped 
depressions. Little piles of cremated human bones were scattered 
at random throughout the structure ; sometimes they had been care- 
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fully spread out and bodies placed on them, or had been placed in 
the middle of a stratum of uncharred bones. At one point was a 
saucer-shaped depression four feet across and sixteen inches deep at 
the center ; in the bottom was a bed of mixed ashes and charcoal 
three inches thick at the center and gradually thinning out up the 
sides. On this were the arm and leg bones of two adults burned 
almost to a cinder, with no traces of other bones in the same con- 
dition. Above and in contact with them was a spinal column with 
the vertebrae in their proper positions, and some fragments too de- 
cayed for identification. At one end of this was a skull, at the 
other part of a humerus; none of these showed the slightest trace 
of fire. 

Among the relics were thousands of discoid and marginella shell 
beads ; quantities of columellae drilled through lengthwise, of which 
one hundred were over four and a half inches long ; thin, delicately 
worked flint implements ; red and yellow ochre ; quartz crystals ; 
highly polished celts; steatite and clay pipes; numerous bone 
needles, perforaters, and polishers; and, chief in interest, two orna- 
ments resembling an old-fashioned "tuck" comb, one of them 
seventeen and a half inches long, the other somewhat shorter, both 
showing traces of red and black coloring matter. The last were 
found in grave-pits, beneath skulls ; they appear to be bone, but 
the variety of bone has not yet been ascertained. Owing to the 
confusion in which the bones were mingled, the number of skeletons 
could not be determined with exactness. Omitting all cremated 
fragments and all pieces that may have belonged with those counted, 
there were three hundred and eighty-eight skulls. As skulls have 
been dug and plowed out for many years and the mound much re- 
duced since the first were found, it is probable this was the com- 
munal burial place of fully eight hundred individuals. 

There was no village or camp in the immediate vicinity, or at 
least where the earth was obtained, for the structure contained no 
burnt rocks or earth, no ashes or animal bones, and very few pottery 
fragments or flint flakes. Generally the skeletons had been laid on 
the surface of the mound as it stood at the time and covered with 
soil, but there were indications that graves had been dug to different 
depths at various times during its construction. Every infant's 
skeleton was extended to full length, while all others, even children, 
outside of the bone-beds were closely folded. 

Mounds like the above are all found in fertile alluvial bottoms, 
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while such as will next be described are found on top of ridges or 
head-lands. 

Near Rileyville, Page county, extending transversely across a 
narrow ridge, is a mound sixty feet long, twenty to twenty-four feet 
wide, and two to three feet high, being lower and narrower at the 
middle than nearer the ends. There is a shallow ditch along each 
side, from which the earth was taken to construct it, and the top is 
covered with a stratum of bowlders from ten to fifty pounds in 
weight. 

Excavation proved that it was built at three different periods. 
Two circular mounds were constructed about twelve feet apart on 
an east-and-west line and the space between afterward filled in, 
though not to an extent that made the structure symmetrical. The 
western mound covered two graves : one, near the western edge, 
measured six feet by eighteen inches ; it had been partially refilled 
with earth — an unusual feature in this region — and bowlders piled 
over it. A copper crescent six inches long and some triangular 
black flint knives were in it. The second grave, near the center of 
the mound, was six by four feet and filled with bowlders, which 
gradually increased in numbers until at the top of the mound they 
covered a space eight feet across. This contained a large gorget 
and two pieces of quartz crystal. Midway between the mounds 
were two graves, each three by five feet ; nothing was in these. Six 
feet beyond them was one exactly similar. 

Across the middle of the eastern mound, on a line nearly north 
and south, were four pits. The one nearest the northern edge was 
one by five feet, devoid of contents. The next, six inches wider, 
contained three gorgets and a large sheet of mica. The third was 
circular, three feet in diameter ; at the center were a paint-cup and 
a finely polished platform pipe of blue sandstone. The fourth grave, 
near the south edge of the mound, was two by five feet, and yielded 
a small gorget and a few scraps of mica. Near the eastern margin 
were two circular graves, one of them three, the other four feet in 
diameter. The measurements given apply to the bottom of the 
graves, the top being larger, owing to the outward inclination of 
the sides, whose slope was quite irregular. None of them extended 
into the subsoil, which lies about eighteen inches below the surface. 
No traces of bone were found in any of them. The longer ones 
were parallel with the longer axis of the mound, and the position of 
the relics showed the bodies had been buried with the head toward 
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the east. All except the first were filled to the bottom with stones. 
Some of these were flat, with one end lying on the edge of a pit, 
the other at its bottom or on the slope, showing they had been 
supported by timber or other substances, whose decay had allowed 
the inner end to fall. This is common in all mounds containing 
stone. 

The stone mounds or cairns differ from the last only in their 
smaller size, seldom covering more than one grave, and contain no 
earth except such as has drifted on them. As in the earth-mound 
remains, all ages are represented. The greatest number of indi- 
viduals found in any one of these grave-pits was sixteen. 

The number of skeletons found in the Linville and other mounds 
of its class does not necessarily indicate a large settlement in the 
vicinity. The entire average population of a community of un- 
civilized people must die within a period of about thirty years, 
perhaps even less ; so that an ordinary Indian village of three or four 
hundred souls may have as many as a thousand burials in a century. 

The mounds composed partly or entirely of stone are very similar 
in their construction to those which are known to be due to the 
tribes roving through this territory within the last three centuries, 
but with the single exception of a fragment of gun-barrel found in 
a small cairn in Warren county, nothing has been discovered to in- 
dicate dealings with the whites. Their situation and method of 
construction induce the belief that they were constructed to cover 
the bodies of those who perished on their annual hunting and war 
expeditions. The cemeteries yielding modern trinkets are at or in 
the near vicinity of the towns occupied within one hundred and 
fifty years by representatives of tribes herein mentioned. The 
beads, arrow-heads, celts, and ornaments are of patterns common 
to surface specimens in the same localities, as well as farther to the 
north and west. A majority of the pipes and gorgets closely re- 
semble in form and material those from the mounds of the Ohio 
valley. Whether this coincidence is due to accident or to relation- 
ship or communication of peoples is an unsettled point. 

Altogether there seems no reason whatever for attributing any of 
the remains of this section to an unknown or a very ancient people. 
It cannot be denied that such may have existed here ; but if they 
did they either left no traces of their presence or these traces are so 
nearly identical with those due to the later tribes who hunted or 
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temporarily lived in the country that it is now impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the two. 

The principal trails between the north and the south followed the 
trend of the valleys ; the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies seem 
always to have formed definite boundaries between the permanent 
possessions of the tribes living to either side of these ranges, and 
parties crossing them did so with the knowledge that they would 
probably come in contact with hostile peoples. 

As the statement has often been made that no buffalo bones have 
ever been found in a mound, it may not be amiss to mention here 
that in a mound near Luray, Page county, very similar in its ar- 
rangement and contents to that near Linville, the remains of a 
young animal of this species (identified as such by Dr. D. S. Lamb, 
of the Army Medical Museum) were found on the original surface 
of the ground well within the margin of the mound. Only a part 
of the skeleton was present, there being no trace of the leg or 
shoulder bones, but the vertebrae were in their proper position, with 
the ribs extending into the earth above. It was plain that the ani- 
mal had been dissected on the spot, a part of the carcass carried 
away, and the tumulus erected over such portions as were not re- 
moved. The human bones in this mound, although it stood in a 
sandy bottom underlaid with gravel, were so decayed that not one 
could be removed entire, most of them being as soft and sticky as 
wet clay. 

Annamite Betel Chewing and Salutation. — To anticipate or 
to render more harmonious the discolorating effect of chewing the 
areca nut and betel leaf, the Annamite women invariably lacquer 
their teeth in advance with a black preparation similar to that 
which used to be affected by the Japanese, and which makes the 
open mouth like a yawning sepulcher. Should they scrape off this 
coating they lose caste. The men sometimes lacquer their teeth, 
but are usually satisfied with nature's discoloration. It is to the 
same practice that I suppose must be attributed the total absence in 
Annani of that agreeable mark of salutation which has been sancti- 
fied by the practice of so many ages, viz., the kiss. Lips so tainted 
could hardly embrace. Accordingly the only kiss of which the 
Annamite woman is cognizant is to place her nose against the man's 
cheek and to rub it gently up and down, with a kind of canine 
sniff. — Curzon in The Geographical Journal, London, Sept., iSpj. 



